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NORWAY.* 

By R. T. PRITCHETT, F.S.A. 
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CHAPTER V. 




URELY the man who loves God, worships 
Him through nature, and traces his 
majesty in creation, would enjoy the 
spot depicted in the large woodcut, 
where the village of Veblungnasss is 
shown close to the edge of the fjord 
backed by the snow range. What a 
neighbourhood to have round one ! 
What a contrast to the idea conveyed 
by the same word in modern accepta- 
tion ! Here the sea-water of the fjord 
washes the edges of the hamlet, in 
many parts bluffly repelled by huge 
and mighty facades of rocks ; here and there a ravine terminating 
in a water-fall into the sea itself. Valleys branch off in all direc- 
tions, excursions are numerous, and many new ones still remain 
uninvestigated. The high fjeld is easy of access from Veblung- 
naess, and real bear valleys are near, where bruin exists and has 
been killed, falling by the hands of our countrymen. Natives have 
offered to go on the terms of " No bear, no pay." This suggests 
a practical confidence in the latter, which is paramount in all bar- 
gains between Scandinavians and our folks. Bruin is still a terror 
in some parts, and especially to the '* S^ter" people, or " Piges." 
For instance, near Isterdal the following circumstance occurred 
to a friend :— Scene, lonely Sseter. English traveller approach- 
ing. "Pige" appears at window imploring- help ; dare not 
come out; beseeches traveller's assistance. A bear has been 
down, killed a cow. The '' Pige " positively dare not come out 
until Englishman shoots bear that killed cow, that frightened 
Pige. The sad finale now comes. The dead cow could not be 
found, neither could the bear be found to be shot ; and had the 
bear been found, the traveller had no rifle to shoot him with. 
Still there can be no doubt of there being many left yet to be 
laid low by our enthusiastic fellow-hunters in days to come. 
Veblungnaess is hardly appreciated by travellers, who generally 
are so bent on rushing forward to the well-known comforts of 
Aak, that they are blind to the beauty e7i rotde. Perhaps an 
innate longing to get away from villages makes them more 
anxious to dive at once to the more placid and less populated 
parts. This place is generally reached by those who come 
from Molde by steamer, in which case the entrance to the Roms- 
dal fjord is a grand subject, affording the most magnificent 
mountain and seascape combined. Happier far is the traveller 
who goes in a small sailing- boat, with a good south-wester 
behind him, with a tight sheet, and the water hissing away all 
round her, thrown off from her bows and rushing from her stern, 
as the crew lie down singing good Norske songs, some of 
which are as long as Gaelic ones — and that is saying a good 
deal. 

Veblungnaess is close to the mouth of the Rauma, which rises 
in Lsesje Vand, and after forcing its way through rocks and 
every kind of obstruction, finally finishes its course through 
peaceful sand plains. This village can boast of many good 
things. First, the church or kirke, the post-ofifice, telegraph- 
office, station for carrioles, a compulsory school, a baker of 
white bread, pr^stegaarde, and a pier, to say nothing of the 
store or shop. Having made a bouquet of these charms, let us 
refer to them seriati7n. 

The church is the old wooden church from Gryten, which was 
buried in the sand, and stood as shown by the spire on the right 
hand side of the illustration, looking from " Naess." It was 
moved about fifty years ago, and at that time was painted red. 



having only of late years assumed the more sombre hue which 
now characterizes its roof and spire — namely black. The in- 
terior is plain fir, the pulpit is high up over the altar, and is of a 
general light blue tone ; on the right side, on the ground, is the 
bishop's stall, panelled up to the galleries which go round the 
church. The candelabrum that hangs in the centre from the 
ceiling is very elegant in design, and made of pinchbeck ; it is 
dated 1770. The silver candlesticks on the altar are large and 
massive, one on each side ; these are lighted three times a year 
— Christmas, Easter, and at the end of the forty days. The 
first priest appointed to Gryten commenced his work A.D. 15 14. 

Here we saw a funeral, which was largely attended, as the 
church is on a main road, and the coffin was followed by seven 
** stolkjserrs " and many people, some of whom had driven on, 
before. Even in this instance there was no clergyman to 
officiate. 

The post-office is kept in a very unofficial way. Calling one 
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Looking across jfudfjord. 

day, we found that '' post ko.ntouress " (who, by the way, is a very 
superior person) was not at home, having left her official duties 
to assist at four o'clock tedi—soctetL The postman is pic- 
turesque, with an enormous portmanteau, with irons, chains, and 
such fastenings, to assist in the protection of which he carries a 
horn and a revolver ; he goes from this office to Dombaas, so 
that sometimes from the difference of elevation he will sledge one 
part regularly and carriole the other. Before leaving the post- 
office we will thank the chef for all her kind attentions to us and 
many of our countrymen. 
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The telegraph-oflSce is admirable. English spoken, and every 
information. 

The carriole station is at Herr Onsum's, who seems to be the 
squire of Veblungnaess. Here "tout est Onsum " — hotel, boats, 
land, the store ; every one has a good word for the member of 



the *' Storthing," Herr Onsum, and his musical and well- 
educated family. 

The school is, throughout Norway, for all denominations, and 
compulsory. 

As to the baker of .white bread, this personage is mentioned 




Ole Lars en — our Shoemaker, 



because white bread bakers are few and far between, and a 
valuable adjunct to Fiva, where we stopped. Twice a week " our 
daughter" drove in from Fiva to the baker at Veblungnaess, about 
nine miles in and nine out. Sometimes the white bread was not 
ready, and after a nine mile carriole drive, with a long ford 



across the river, it is rather trying to go back empty-handed. 
Sometimes there were additions, such as " r^d fiske," red sea- 
fish, like very large mullet, hanging from the carriole, picturesque 
in colour ; then the odd baskets banging about. We must some- 
time have a sketch of "The Return from Market through the 




Ncess. 



Ford, with the Skyd-gut Boy behind." Our daughter's was rather 
an old boy, Ole Fiva as he called himself — the Gamel Skyd-gut. 
The -occasional one was very young, and very nice indeed ; as he 
did not understand English his answers resolved themselves 
almost always into the " blushing grin " of good-hearted inno- 



cence. At last " Mee boy Matthias " — pronounced " Matteeus" 
found an outlet for his feelings, and brought red berries, 
or " tuttiber," in his cap, and when he found them accepted, 
and that his offering gave us pleasure, he grinned and blushed 
more than ever. But why were we not sure of getting our white 
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bread when we sent so far for it, hail, rain, or shine ? It is this : | one day there was a glorious breeze out in the fjord, the white 




The Laave at Fiva Romsdal, 



horses were showing their crests, the gulls and terns were 
sweeping round us — what a day for a sail ! Herr Onsum had 



a goo& sea-boat, and would be sure to lend it to us if we 
asked. We did. My wife, daughter, self, Ole Fiva, three Nor- 




VebhmgncBsSy RoinsdaU 
wegiansjfullof sea-rovers' expeditions and sagas, for a crew, were 1 soon on board. As the craft was lying by the landing-place 
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her bowsprit naturally rose up and down as the waves neaved 
her hull. A voice came from the end of the bowsprit. '' Ole, 
Ole ! Sp0rge, Ole, sparge ! " Ole took no notice ; again the same 
appeal from a figure with a white cap, white jacket ; it was the 
baker of the white bread, hanging on with a desperate effort, 
asking permission to go for a sail with us instead of getting 
our *'vid brdd" ready for us to take back. Judging from the 
uncertain movements of the applicant, it is to be feared the 
supply of white bread is equally uncertain at Veblungnaess. 

Our view of Naess is taken as looking up the Rauma River. 
On the left are the Vengetinderne, the Karlstrotind ; the Roms- 
dal Horn over the valley on the left, down which flows the river 
Rauma by Aak ; the centre peak is the Mid-dag Horn, and on 
the right is the Isterdal valley, with the Biskop and Dron-. 
ningen towering above. The little spire of Gryten is inserted 
here to show where it stood before its sand immersion and re- 
moval to its present resting-place. From this point one obtains 
a grand view and general idea of the immense sand and grit 
deposit, collected here from the two valleys of the Rauma and 
Ister, the greater portion of which w^as ground off the sides of 
the valleys by the great glaciers when the glacial period 
was in full action, and before all the mighty ice giants melted 
at the presence of the new visitor to the coasts of Norway, 
the Gulf Stream. All down the valleys the rocks are worn 
and ground round by the debris in the ice as it passed down. 
Only some such phenomenon as that referred to could have so 
raised the temperature and worked such changes. 

An old friend is shown at work by the river- side — Ole Larsen, 
a shoemaker, of simple habits, small clientelle, but very large 



family, about eighteen in number. Unlike many of our followers 
of St. Crispin, he begins ab initio, — with the skin as removed 
from the animal, and is now getting the hair off previous to 
tanning. It can well be imagined that Ole Larsen does not do 
a large business in the course of the financial year, and the 
family seldom get meat, their whole nourishment being " Brod 
og sm0r," and bunkers, and cow comforts. 

The Norwegian farm-building is called a ''laave," and is so 
constructed that the hay-carts can drive right in under cover, and 
be unladen at convenience ; underneath are generally stables 
and cow-house. Such a ''laave" as the one shown here will 
hold three ponies and about twelve cows. During" the summer 
the cows all go up to the saeter, and about September return to 
the valleys, preparatory to their winter session, poor things, shut 
up from October, generally right through the winter till spring 
comes with all her brightness and releases these long-pent 
prisoners from their thraldom. It is an amusing sight to see them 
first at liberty when the snow has melted in the valley. They 
gallop, kick, frisk, career, and chase each other ; and the ponies 
join in the festivities with the cows and the goats, and all rejoice 
together for a time, until all finally agree that there is nothing like 
good quiet steady grazing, and to-that they betake themselves. 

The initial letter at the head of this chapter is from a remark- 
able specimen of Runic wood-carving — part of an old episcopal 
seat — which will be more fully described when we arrive at the 
details of that class of work, of which we find such interesting 
specimens in the museums of Norwa}*", especially Bergen, and 
which happily are well preserved for our study and guidance. 



ON A TECHNICAL POINT 



To the Editor of the Art Journal. 

SIR : It seems as if your correspondent {Art Journal for Febru- 
ary), who seeks the certain origin of the invention which Vasari 
asserts Margaritone was the first to employ, may have forgotten 
some facts concerned with systems practised by the ancient Greeks, 
when he infers that this method is most likely to have commenced 
wilh them. If Pliny may be trusted in relation to such a matter, 
no canvas was in use at all among artists before the time of Nero. 
It appears probable from statements of various writers that this 
material could not have been employed during the best periods of 
Greek art. Oil was made use of only in the composition of encaus- 
tic varnish. The ancient Grecian paintings, which were for the 
most part what old writers name easel-pictures, were executed on 
panels or tablets which were afterwards encased in the walls. These 
panels, for which larch-wood was commonly preferred, were ground- 
ed or prepared for painting with chalk or white plaster. This prepa- 
ration seems very likely to have been somewhat similar to that em- 
ployed in grounding for mural painting. Vitruvius says the walls 
in fresco-painting were divided into compartments or panels — abaci 
— which were covered with ordinary plaster, over which when dry 
were successively added three other layers, of a finer quality, mixed 
with sand ; above these were three layers of a composition of chalk 
and marble-dust, the upper one being laid on before the under one 
was quite dry, and each succeeding coat being of a finer quality 
than the preceding. This formed a beautiful slab resembling mar- 
ble, capable of being detached from the wall and transported in a 
wooden frame to any distance. The water-colour paintings on 
smooth plaster formed an impasto which was extremely solid. 
Slabs were frequently cut away from these excellent old Greek 
walls and converted into very beautiful tables. An instance of the 
removal of such paintings in alfresco is that mentioned by Pliny, 
in which Mur^na and Varro during their asdileship had a fine 
painting on the plaster of a wall at Lacedasmon cut away from the 
bricks and transported to Rome for the purpose of adorning the 
Comitium. There are several examples of these ancient wall-paint- 



ings to be seen in European galleries besides the well-known one in 
the Vatican called the * Aldobrandi Marriage.' The tediousness 
and expensiveness of this process of preparing the walls, as well as 
the great care and skill requisite for the painting in water-colours, 
prevented a very general practice of this style, which was freely 
imitated. The majority of the walls in Pompeii were painted in 
common distemper — that is, with the use of glue or gum, a method 
supposed to be the most ancient one from the examples of it found 
in temples and ruins of Egypt. The technical processes of wall- 
painting in Pompeii have been very minutely described by Italian 
writers, notably so in "Progresso delle Scienze." Those of Hercu- 
laneum, which were more commonly in gouache, are likewise well 
known to many. From none of the accounts of ancient processes 
can it be understood that canvas was employed in the manner of 
Margaritone in preparing grounds for paintings. On the con- 
trary, he seems likely enough to have been the author of his 
method of covering joined wood with this material and applying 
to the latter a paste, obtained from dissolving shreds of parchment 
in water. 

In forming his idea that certain styles of the Van Eycks sug- 
gested the process of enamelling on metals, Mr. Simpson has 
again missed facts very commonly understood, and as palpable at 
least as the tabula Bembino at Turin, decorated with enamel-paint- 
ing, and supposed to have been destined for the Roman worship of 
Isis. Referring to the art of enamelling as practised by the Egyp- 
tians, Pliny says : " The people of Egypt stain their silver vessels 
that they may see represented in them their god Anubis ; and it is 
the custom with them to paint and not to chase their silver." 
The brown-red lacquer, which this author gave directions for ma- 
king, has been supposed to have had the same composition as that 
employed by the Egyptians in painting on silver. Niello-work, 
which goes 'as well- very far back among ancient processes, is 
alluded to in old writings. In the Isis tablet, before mentioned, 
the copper is hollowed out and the silver let in, which forms the 
outlines of the painting ; and antique bronzes at Naples and else- 
where are very finely inlaid with silver. E. T. L. 



